) Eéhics may be defined as the obligations of 
morality. Kossura. 
af WINTER. 
: BY HELEN NORTHALL DODD. 
‘ 
; CATERPILLARS sleeping 
In their cradles gray, 
4) All the summer birdies 


_ Flown from far away; 

; Little seeds lie resting 

In their brown earth beds, 

= | While the white snow blanket 
: Covers up their heads. 


Hark! the North Wind singing 

| In his voice so deep, 
' Rocks the little leaf buds 
. In their winter sleep. 

: Soft gray clouds go sailing 

All across the sky, 
’ Soon the tiny snowflakes 
Will come hurrying by. 


Then, on‘cold, still evenings 
i Jack Frost steals around, 
| Paints us fairy pictures, 
Freezes all the ground; 
Yes, and turns the water 
\ Into clear smooth ice. 
Don’t you think that winter’s 
Really very nice? 
\ Kindergarten Review. 
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! SAM, AND A BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 


i\ BY R. F. KNAPP. 


AM was walking slowly home from school. 
His clothes were much mended, and his 
a red hair was cut very short, and his face 
was covered with freckles. You’ve seen that 
sort of boy lots of times—but you never saw 
Sam. He was similar to the ordinary mended, 
short-cropped boy,—gruff, boisterous, sulky,— 
but underneath it all possessing a heart that 
could be easily touched, were the right chord 
found. 
“Hello, Sam!” called a voice, and Sam looked 
up to greet Slade, the football champion. 
“Hello, Slade,” he returned. 
“T)’you know Henry Brown got his leg broke 
to-day?” 
“What?” asked Sam. 
“Fact; coasting down Mulberry Hill—bobs 
slipped and he fell under ’em. You won’t be 
very sorry for him, will you, after the way he 
treated you in history class?” 


said. Was he sorry for Henry? He was afraid 
he wasn’t—not very. And then he thought of 
the time, only a week ago, when his own bobs 


It was because of Henry’s treachery that Sam 
had lost his high standing in the class. As he 
walked on, he kept thinking of what Slade had 
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had tipped over, and his own foot had caught 
in them, and he thought, “Suppose my leg was 
broken—it might have been. Pshaw! what’s 
the use of moralizing! Henry was mean to me— 
just as mean as he could be—and I’ll just let 
him alone.” : 

When he reached home and told his mother 
of Henry’s misfortune, she only said, “ He’s the 
boy who went above you in the history class, 
isn’t he?” 

That was all she said. It wasn’t like his 
mother to act so. When Mary MacDermott 
had the fever, she took her jelly and broth, and 
even made her a rag doll, in spite of the fact 
that she had to do washings to support herself 
and Sam. And, when John Sherman cut his 
hand in the saw, she killed one of the chickens 
that she had raised, because she knew John 
was particularly fond of chicken. But not a 
word did she say about taking anything to 
Henry. 

“You aren’t out of jelly, are you, mother?” 
Sam finally asked. 

“Why, no: there must be five or six cups 
left.” 

Sam studied the pattern in the carpet, and 
nearly dug his toe through the worn spot in 
front of the door. After a long pause he said, 
“Don’t you suppose Henry likes jell?” 

“Why, yes, I presume he does,” his mother 
replied, 

Another pause, and then Sam continued, 
““Couldn’t you spare a cup for him?” 

“Yes, 1think I can. Will you take it over to 
him?” 

“Yes, and may I take this geranium blossom 
with it?” 

He went, feeling sure that Henry would wel- 
come him, and be glad of the jelly and flower. 
But, when he went into the room, Henry scowled, 
and would not notice the flower at all. “I 
s’pose you’re glad I’m sick, so you can be at the 
head of the class again,” he finally said. 

“No, I ain’t,”’ answered Sam, truthfully. 

“Well, I want you to understand you can’t 
make friends with me by bringing me a posy.”’ 

Sam was hurt by these cutting words, and, as 
he walked home, he decided that it did not pay, 
after all, to be good to your enemies. But, 
when his mother told him that sick people were 
very often cross, and-reminded him how irri- 
table he was when he had the measles, he de- 
cided that he would try once more, at least. 
But the next call was no more successful, and 
Sam was really angry when he left the house. 

“T won’t go there again, so there,” he de- 
clared, as he took off his coat and hung it be- 
hind the door. 

All the next day he kept thinking about 
Henry and wondering how he was, but, having 
made up his mind not to go to see him, he didn’t. 
Toward night he met Henry’s father and in- 
quired after him. Finding that he was still 
improving, Sam became more firm than ever 
in his determination to “let him alone here- 
after.” 

Three days passed, and then something hap- 
pened. Henry sent for Sam. At first Sam re- 
fused to go; but, upon being told that Henry 
had been very restless all day, and seemed to 
have something on his mind, he changed his 
decision. 

As soon as he entered the room, Henry 
turned toward him, saying, ‘I didn’t know as 
you’d come. Sam, I couldn’t blame you much 
if you didn’t; but I’ve had a lot of time to 
think lately, and somehow I got a-thinkin’ 
*bout you, and how I treated you so mean, and 
I just couldn’t stand it any longer.” His voice 
shook a little, but he continued. “Sam, will 
you—can we—oh, I say, let’s be good friends 
like we used to be,” and he held out his hand, 


adding, ‘I’ve missed you lately, and I did like 
that posy you brought, even if I was cross 
about it.” 

Sam grasped his hand, and from that in- 
stant their friendship was renewed upon a 
firmer foundation than ever. 

“Sam, here’s a note I wrote to Miss Fletcher, 
telling her that I didn’t cheat so bad as she 
thought I did, but I did cheat some. I wish 
you’d give it to her, and—tell her—l’m—sorry.” 
Henry’s voice grew unsteady again, and a lump 
came into Sam’s throat when he tried to speak: 
so he just grasped Henry’s hand tight, and then 
took his cap and ran quickly down the steps 
and toward home, happy in the thought that 
he and Henry were friends once more. 


ONE LIFE. 


One life to be lived, and only one; 


And not what we gather, but what we give, 


Is the measure to God of life we live, 
And of work that is bravely done. 


One life to be lived; for the life unseen 

Is but the fulfilment of life we see 

When we rise beyond what we strove to be 
To reach what we might have been. 


One life to be lived, and out of the past 
We gather our hope for the future strife; 
For to-day holds the germ of to-morrow’s life, 
And God keepeth His best till last. 


The Westminster. 
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WHEN HARRY CHANGED HIS MIND. 
BY MARION 8. WONSON. 


He F all the crossness under the sun you 


have the mostest, Harry Dunn,” 
sang Marjorie. 

“Hasn’t somebody else a small amount?’’ 
asked Mr. Dunn whimsically, as he entered the 
room. 

Marjorie flushed, and then, because she was 
too fond of her father to even pretend to be 
afraid of him, she began to twine her arms 
about his. «Prob? ly I am that way,” she con- 
fessed, “but I did want to go to the picnic, and 
mother says I can’t if Harry doesn’t.” 

‘“‘Why can’t Harry go?” asked Mr. Dunn. 

“‘He doesn’t want to because he says it’s all 
teachers and girls and there won’t be enough 
boys to have sports. But they always do have 
sports,” she persisted. 

‘‘Certainly,” agreed her father. ‘‘And you 
couldn’t go last year because Harry was at 
Cousin Will’s. Well, we'll find the way to 
manage it, Puss, if only you'll clear the clouds 
away and let the sunshine show out.” 

“‘O father!” said Marjorie, ecstatically; for, 
when father promised a thing, he always ful- 
filled it, unless it was absolutely impossible. 

‘Mother,’ he said that evening when Mar- 
jorie was in bed, ‘‘little sister waénts dreadfully 
to go to the picnic.” Harry hadn’t gone to 
bed, but he didn’t look up. ‘‘And I hate to 
have little sister disappointed.” 

‘“But I can’t persuade Harry to go,” said his 
mother, bluntly, ‘‘and Marjorie never has gone 
from home unless some member of the family 
was with her.” 

“‘T know it,” said Mr. Dunn, ‘‘but, after all, 
isn’t her Sunday-School teacher as trustworthy 
as anybody? I always had a pretty fine opinion 
of Miss Leslie.” 


‘‘Why, if you say so, I’m willing enough to- 


let Miss Leslie take her,”’ answered his wife, 


‘a little girl drowned up there. I 


and so it was settled. Miss Leslie seemed de- 
lighted that Marjorie could go, for the little 
girl was a general favorite, and her teacher 
promised that she shouldn’t be out of her sight. 
all day long. It goes without saying that 
Marjorie herself was delighted. Only Harry 
began to wonder if he was of as much conse- 
quence as he had thought himself, and to half 
wish that he had been a little more obliging. 
‘‘But it’s just as well,” he told himself indiffer- 
ently. 

The picnic day dawned clear and beautiful. 
Miss Leslie called for Marjorie early, and Mar- 
jorie’s mother stood and watched the yellow 
curls bobbing along beside her teacher until 
they were out of sight. Harry watched them, 
too, from the back yard, but he didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“Tt seems queer without little sister,” said 
Mr. Dunn at noon. ‘‘First time she was ever 
away from us for a whole day, I guess.” 

‘‘T’m going over that way on my wheel this 
afternoon,” volunteered Harry. ‘‘I’ll stop at - 
the grove and see if she’s all right.” 

His mother smiled at his father. 
a good idea,” she said. 

It was three o’clock when Harry set off. He 
was thinking of Marjorie as he rode. ‘‘ Wonder 
what she’ll say when she sees me,’’ he thought. 
“*T don’t know but I will go to the picnic with 
her next year.” 

He was thinking so hard that he did not 
realize how near the grove he was getting, and 
he almost ran into a boy who was running down 
the street. ‘‘Hullo,” called the boy, ‘‘there’s 
saw her 


“That's 


when the boat upset.” 

‘‘What color hair did she have?” questioned 
Harry, an awful fear clutching at his heart. 

“‘Pretty yaller curls. I saw her when they 
took her out of the water.” 

Harry waited for no more, but, pedalling as 
if for dear life, he flew up the street and into 
the road that led to the grove. Would he never 
get there? It seemed as if he saw Marjorie’s 
little figure, all still and dripping, at every turn. 
‘And I wouldn’t take her to the picnic,” he. 
thought with a sob in his throat. 

When he reached the grove, he could see 
people hurrying about and talking earnestly. 
As he came in sight of the pond, he could see 
the outlines of a yellow-haired little figure on 
the ground. ‘‘Is—is she dead?” he asked a 
lady in a frightened whisper. 

“Oh, no, indeed. She’s coming out beauti- 
fully,” she answered. ‘‘We’re so glad, too; for 
her mother was almost frantic.” 

‘“‘What?” asked Harry, for he thon he 
hadn’t heard right. 

“‘Yes, her-mother was ’most wild,””? went on 
the woman. ‘‘She was in the boat, with her 
when it upset, but somehow the little girl went 
down before she could reach her.” 

“‘Then it—it wasn’t Marjorie,” faltered Harry. 

“‘Why, so you are the Dunn boy. I didn’t 
notice. No, indeed, it wasn’t your little sister. 
And you thought it was? Why, that’s too bad. 
Miss Leslie,” she called, ‘‘won’t you bring 
Marjorieover? Her brother’s come to see her.” 

‘‘Why Harry,” said Marjorie, surprised; but 
Harry was down on the ground actually sob- 
bing, in spite of the fact that Miss Leslie and 
- other lady and Marjorie were all watching 

“*T thought it was you that was drowned,” 
he said shakily, ‘‘and I thought it was my fault 
cause I wouldn’t go to the picnic.” 

Marjorie was down on the ground, too, with 
her yellow curls bobbing across his face. ‘‘You 
dear old Harry,’’ she said, ‘‘and you did come 
to the pienic, after all.” 

“Tl take you to every Sunday-School picnic 


q 
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‘ on the Cape next summer, if you want to go,” 

_ promised Harry, rashly. ‘‘I’ll never refuse to 

take you to a picnic long’s I live.” 

) “Good,” said his father, when he heard of 

it. ‘‘It takes all sorts of things to teach boys 
lessons.” 

\ 
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HOW DORIS MANUFACTURED HER OWN 


DRESS. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 
Part I. 
T was such a hard thing for Doris to say 
“please.” Always she was forgetting 


this little amenity. In fact she never 
had said it but once or twice in all her life, 
until something happened to make her re- 
member. 

That was when Lewis Mason brought her 

_ brother Sammy home, all dripping wet, lying 
as limp as a rag in his great, strong arms. 
Sammy’s eyes were shut tight, and nobody 
supposed he ever would open them again, 
But the warmth of the stout, rugged body 
_ that supported the little fellow and the warmth 
of the great love that shed such a glowing 
heat all over and through the lad as they 
worked and wept over him soon brought him 
_ to himself again. 
pe The big) whole-hearted, hired workman who 
was repairing fences and putting up gates 
on the Tudor estate, and who heard the ery 
- when Sammy lost his balance and went down 
into the lake close by, never let him out of his 
warm embrace until the boy himself showed 
signs of wanting to sit up and tell what had 
happened. 

Lewis lost no time in getting to Sammy, 
but the sound of his voice reminded him that 
now he was losing more time than he should 
from the work which he was paid well for. 
He started up in a hurry. Doris followed 
after, going all the way back with him. The 
greater part of the time she had fairly to run 
to keep up with his step, which, in his haste, 
would make a good half dozen of her ordinary 
ones. 

They spoke hardly a word as they went 
along. Doris wanted to see for herself the 
exact place where her brother fell in. And, 
when it was pointed out to her, she went off 
alone to look at the water that but for kind- 
hearted Lewis might that minute be covering 
her own brother Sammy. What a dreadful 
thing would have happened but for Lewis! 

“Tt’s ’most a miracle, isn’t it,” said a voice 
close beside her, “that my grandson should 
’a? been working round here this morning? 
He hadn’t planned to; but something’s the 
matter with one of the horses, so the folks 
couldn’t drive out, and Lewis just put in his 
time doing little odd jobs that needed looking 
after.” 

Doris turned to look into the face of one of 
the sweetest old ladies that ever lived. 

“Oh! you’re Lewis Mason’s grandmother,” 
exclaimed she, knowing very well that she was 
simply saying over the truth she already had 

_ been told. And with that Doris lost her self- 
* control and burst out crying, shedding tears 
more freely than she had done since she was 
a little girl, and at the time the sawdust began 
running out of the right arm of her biggest 
wax doll after Sammy had vaccinated her. 
He undertook to inoculate Ruby on her left 
arm; but, finding it “no good,” as he explained 
to his sister, he was obliged to resort to this 
heartless method. 
“The excitement’s been too much for you,” 


said Grandma Mason. “Come home with me 
and rest a bit. "Twill do you good.” And 
she led Doris down to the Tudors’ coachman’s 
cottage, where she and her grandson lived. 
The dear old soul had such a sympathetic 
heart. She never could endure seeing a young 
girl shed tears. 

Doris stopped crying the moment Grandma 
Mason brought her into the bright little sitting- 
room, where her work was lying, strewn about 
just as she had left it when the Tudor boys 
came and told her what had happened to 
Sammy Barker while they were at play round 
the lake. : 

She couldn’t rest until she had found out 
what the boys really meant, for she was 
always cautioning them about the quagmire, 
which was a little way out. If they got into 
that, it would be the end of their sport. Boy- 
like, and wanting to see how venturesome 
they dared to be, Sammy had, as near as she 
could make out, fallen into the lake at about 
this very spot, as she explained to his sister. 

It seemed: to Doris that she should never 
get over the feeling that took complete pos- 
session of her when Grandma Mason showed 
her what had come very near happening. 
What if they knew of it at home! That, and 
the remembrance of how her mother and her 
father, too, had treated her request for a green- 
and-black stripe gown, was her undoing. She 
wanted the dress to wear at the school festi- 
val. To be sure the festival was some time 
off; but it was coming, and her mother had 
kept silent when she asked for it. And, when 
she put her arm coaxingly around her father’s 
neck, and told him she wished he would get 
her a green-and-black stripe dress, like Helen 
McCoy’s,—it would be so pretty and becoming! 
—he had only said, “Is that the way to ask for 
rh are 

Doris hesitated for a moment. “Yes, 
father,” she said, “I want you to buy me the 
dress, just as I say.’’ Then her father took 
her arm from about his neck, saying it was 
time he was off to his office. Early that same 
morning Sammy came very near being drowned 
in the lake. Doris was only too glad to go 
somewhere and try to forget all about her 
dreadful experience. 

The first thing that caught Doris’ eye as she 
settled herself in the comfortable rocker 
grandma brought for her were green-and-black 
stripes, such quantities of them, tumbling out 
of Grandma Mason’s work-basket, and spread- 
ing themselves out over the pretty-patterned 
carpet in a perfect combination underneath, 
They were on the wide couch, at the farther 
side of the room, too. Laid side by side these 
stripes became a perfect pattern. Nobody, 
Doris felt sure, would ever mistrust that it was 
not a solid piece of goods she was looking at. 

It was the sight of this and the vision it 
called up in her mind that dried her tears, 
and made her heart beat faster in anticipation 
of what yet might be accomplished,—this and 
what Grandma Mason had pointed out that 
Sammy had escaped from. 

Grandma Mason was rejoiced at the change 
which had come over her visitor. The dear 
old lady urged her to stay and get good and 
rested. But Doris thought she would better 
run home and come back later in the day. 
Her mother might be anxious about her. 
Sammy, too, he would need her. 


To be continued. 


Tf confidence is a plant of slow growth, credit vs 
one which matures much more slowly. 


BrACONSFIELD. 


PRESS ON. 


THERE is no wreath for those who sit and wait, 

Who pass not eager through each opened gate. 

Press on, press on, and leave the rest to fate. 
Press on! 


There is the hill to climb, the*race to run, 
The heights to scale and brave deeds to be done. 
Wait not, press on until the prize is won. 

Press on! 


Press on, press on; we are not here to play, 

To let our hopes and longings drift away; 

But here to toil—so forward to the fray. 
Press on! 


The world needs men who dare—brayve men and 
strong— 
To build up excellence and tear down wrong; 
Press on and make life an heroic song. 
Press on! 


Pause not, faint not; fame is the aftermath; 
Add thy best work to that the world now hath, 
And leave but deeds of glory in thy path. 
Press on! : 
Winu1amM THomas McEnroy, Jr. 
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THE DOUGHNUT MAN. 
BY NELLIB G. FOSDICK. 


ws ILLIE! Willie! Come here right now! 
Do, please.” 

Dainty climbed up on the gate, 
poked two little muddy feet through the pickets, 
and held out a queer-looking doll in her chubby 
hand. 

“See, Willie, do you think my doughnut 
man looks just as if he was going to scold?” 

Willie leaned his red wheelbarrow and hoe 
against the apple tree before he answered. 

“Cakes can’t’ scold. They ain’t folks, and 
they can only make you dream ’bout bears 
and things when you eat too many. But, say, 
Dainty,” he added thoughtfully, “why do you 
think he’d like to? What have you been doing? 
T think he’s just jolly.” 

Dainty climbed down from the fence, and, 
standing the doughnut man on the wheel- 
barrow, tried to wipe the mud from her shoes . 
with a handful of grass. Then, as she threw 
the grass toward the tulip bed, she said: 

“Well, p’raps if he stared at your shoes like 
he does at mine, with his crooked raisin eyes, 
you’d think he was cross, too.” ‘ 

“He’s cross-eyed all right,” Willie answered, 
“tut where did you get all that mud, Dainty? 
Your shoes are just awful, for a girl.” 

“Georgie went ’way down in the garden and 
found the be-au-ti-ful-lest violets that ever was, 
and I wanted to go, but mamma said I mustn’t, 
Yeause the ground was so wet. Georgie had 
his boots on, you know. But the violets just 
seemed to be asking me to come and find them, 
like hide-and-seek, and, when mamma wasn’t 
looking, Irunned fast as I could. And then, 
and then, when I was finding them, I heard 
mamma calling, and I had to go. But she 
looked so sorry when she saw my shoes with all 
this horrid mud, and she knew where I’d been, 
but she didn’t say a word, just looked at me, 
and gave me the doughnut man without a 
single kiss.” 

Dainty paused for a moment to think it 

all over, and then she added: 

“TY wish he didn’t have any eyes to stare 
with. They look just as though they held a 
big cry.” 
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“Well,” replied Willie, looking very wise, 
“T don’t think it’s the doughnut man at all. 
It’s Conscience. Conscience always stares at 
you when you do wrong, only you can’t see 
him and can’t tell what he looks like. But he 
gets right inside your heart and hurts awful.” 

Dainty nodded. Then she walked slowly 
over to the doughnut man and turned his face 
to the tree. 

“That won’t do a bit of good,” remarked 
Willie. ‘You just better go and tell your 
mamma all about it. That’s what mammas 
are for, you know. Then it’ll be all right.” 

“Will you wait right here for me and play 
when I come back?” 

“Sure,” said Willie. “We'll play we’re 
blasting rocks like they’re doing down by the 
river bank.” 

Dainty started on a run for the house, and 
in a very short while she was back again with 
a big, round doughnut for Willie. 

“Mamma kissed me and said forbidden paths 
always have flowers somewhere, but folks are 
sure to soil their shoes if they try to get them. 
I don’t know what that means, but I s’pose we’ll 
find out when we’re grown-up folks. Now, 
let’s eat our doughnuts: mine looks all smiley 
now.” 


WITH THE WIND AND THE ROAD. 


WHEN the day is young and the sun is in the east 
And the road swings out before, 
Then I put aside the work that you think I never 
shirk, 
And I laugh as I lock the door. 
For it’s joy, Joy, joy, when the road is calling me, 
And the winds are all at play; 
They may whistle and shout, as they buffet me 
about, 
But my heart is as free as they. 


There are secrets still of the road beyond the hill 
That I never yet have heard, 

But I think to-day’s the day when the winds 

will have their way 

And they’ll tell me every word. 

For it’s joy, joy, joy, when a day is blue and gold 
And the air is crisp and keen, 

To listen to the beat of a musie wild and sweet 
And follow to paths unseen. 


Emma Enpicorr MAREAN. 


OSLER? AO) SEE CIN: 

HE queen is addressed as ““ma’am” by all 
the members of the upper classes, the 
term ‘‘your majesty” being rarely 

used except on formal occasions. The king, 
the Prince of Wales, and all the other English 
princes are addressed as ‘‘sir.” Yet foreign 
princes and princesses bearing the title of serene 
highness must not be addressed as ‘‘sir” or 
‘“‘ma’am,” but as ‘‘prince”’ or ‘“princess.”’ 

A letter to the sovereign must begin thus: 
“His majesty the king,” and below the single 
word ‘‘sir.”” The conclusion of the letter would 
be worded somewhat as follows: ‘‘I have the 
honor to submit myself your majesty’s most 
humble and devoted servant,” etc. A letter 
to the Prince of Wales should begin thus: ‘‘To 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales,” on a 
lower line ‘‘sir,” and then the letter would be 
proceeded with. 


*Trs worth a wise man’s best of life, 
*Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen but by one 

The countless ills beneath the sun. 


A QUIET NOOK —Vicot Cotz. 
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THE WARDROBE FAIRY. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


33 H, dear!” sighed Dorothy West, looking 
down at her little faded cotton print 
dress, “I wish the beautiful pink 

roses would bloom on it again.” 

‘Perhaps they will,” said a small voice, and 
there on Dorothy’s shoulder stood a fairy with 
a golden wand, which she just touched to the 
little faded dress, and lo! all the roses on it 
were blooming once more, as fresh as ever. 

“How did you do it?’’ asked Dorothy, clap- 
ping her hands in delight. 

“Oh, I am the Wardrobe Fairy, and that 
comes in my department of work,” replied the 
fairy. 

“Do please tell me what you mean, dear 
Wardrobe Fairy,’”’ pleaded Dorothy. 

“Come with me, and I will show you,” and, 
ringing a tiny harebell fastened at her waist, 
the fairy called a pair of ruby-throated hum- 
ming-birds harnessed to a gold carriage, and off 
they started. Pretty soon they came to the 
strangest looking garden Dorothy had ever 
seen, 

“This is my old-fashioned garden,” an- 
nounced the Wardrobe Fairy, 


But it was not the least bit like the one at 
grandmother’s house; for, instead of flowers, 
there were rows and rows of little old-fashioned 
dresses blooming, and poke bonnets, and out- 
of-style coats, and queer looking little shoes. 
They made Dorothy laugh, they were so funny. 

“They do seem strange, do they not, my 
dear?”? asked the Wardrobe Fairy. “But 
they will all be in fashion again some day. 
Come with me over there,” pointing with her 
wand toward a field a little distance off, “and 
I will show you my new-fashioned garden. 
It’s all a matter of taste, my dear. 
T like them both.” . 

As they reached the new-fashioned garden, 
Dorothy’s eyes grew big with wonder. 

“Such beautiful, beau-ti-ful things!’”’ she ex- 
claimed. : 

“Yes, it is pleasant work caring for them 
all, too, but it takes a great deal of patience,” 
said the fairy, as Dorothy looked and looked 
to her heart’s content. 

“Why, do fairies have to work hard?” 
Dorothy asked, very much surprised. 

“Of course they do,” replied the fairy. 
“First, they have to plant the dress seed. Once 


in a while some old seed gets mixed among the. 


new, and, after they are planted, up sprouts 
an old-fashioned dress among the new dresses, 
or a poke bonnet grows next to a sailor hat. 


. 
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- These have to be weeded out, although, for 
my part, little girls are just as pretty whether 
they have on old-fashioned clothes or new, so 
long as they look happy and their voices are 
_ jpleasant and they are neat and clean.” 

Just then they came to a whole acre of hair 
‘ribbons waving in the breeze. There were 
pink ones and blue ones and red ones, and 
even red, white, and blue striped ones, which 
the fairy explained were sometimes used on 
Fourth of July, and so they always kept a 
small supply on hand. 

“Could I please stay a while and help take 
eare of the garden?” Dorothy finally asked. 

“Certainly, my dear,” answered the Ward- 
robe Fairy. “You may run right up to the 
seed house and get a watering pot, and begin 
by watering the gingham apron seed. It’s 
time they were up, and they are slow about 
coming.” 

_“Well!”? exlaimed Dorothy to herself, “I 
never supposed those horrid things bloomed 
here.” But she soon found they were con- 

sidered very important and had a large place 
of their own. 

“Be careful not to spill any water on the 
white feather seed,” warned the fairy. “I’ve 
promised a feather to a little girl who has never 
had one, and the other day, just when it was 
almost ready, along came the Fog Fairy and 
made it droop. ‘The collar seed are delicate, 
too, and look out for the hat elastic seed—that 


. has to be kept dry.” 


Dorothy noticed that some things grew in 
pairs, the rubbers and mittens and skates 
and stockings, only it seemed hard to make 
them grow so each pair would look just alike, 

' and sometimes one mitten would be all above 
ground, while only the thumb of the other one 
had come through. 

“Here is some handkerchief seed you may 
plant,” said the Wardrobe Fairy, “and be sure, 
my dear, to plant it alphabetically, so it will 
eome up according to the letter in the corner of 
each.” 

“Tt’s not quite as easy as I thought,” Dor- 
othy said to herself, as she worked away, try- 
ing to get the seed put in just right. 

When it was all done, the fairy dropped into 
her hand a tiny package, and said, “ You may 
seatter these just as you please, and they will 
bloom as fast as they are planted. Watch!” 

And, as Dorothy threw the seed about, up 
came the most fascinating beads of different 
sizes and shapes and colors’ she had ever seen. 

- Some were dull, and some sparkled, and, when 
the fairy invited her to pick them for a neck- 
lace, she hardly knew which to choose. When 
she had gathered all she needed, the fairy 
strung them on a gold wire, which she took 
from the trinket bed, and then fastened them- 
about Dorothy’s neck with a crystal clasp. 
Then, waving her wand about Dorothy, the 
fairy said, “These are invisible beads. When- 
ever you would like the Wardrobe Fairy to 
bestow a wish upon you, touch them, and call 
forme. 1 will then appear, to grant your wish.” 

And, summoning her ruby-throated humming- 
birds, Dorothy was driven back home, where 
from that day to this she has taken such good 
care of her clothes that even Brother Tom 
thinks she is a wonder. . 


A RECIPE FOR SUNSHINE. 


us LEASE give me your recipe for perpet- 
ual sunshine,” said one girl to another, 
whose face was always shining with hap- 
piness. ‘‘I must try not to think of myself 
except when I have to,” was the reply. ‘‘As 
soon’as I begin to think of myself, it’s like pull- 
ing down the curtain.” 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND — Spey. 
(See Article.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 


LEWIS CARROLL. 
Tur AurHor or ‘‘ALIcE IN WONDERLAND.” 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


HE author of this wonder story showed 
great ingenuity when he made his pen 
name from his own. On the records 

of the Daresbury parish, England, is written, 
“Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, Jan. 27, 1832,” 
and his middle name was changed into Lewis. 
Charles equals in Latin, Carolus or Carroll, so 
‘Alice in Wonderland” and Lewis Carroll are 
always linked together. 

The village where he was born takes its 
name from a word supposed to mean oak, and 
it is a fact that there are plenty of oak trees in 
that vicinity. A canal passes through the 
outlying part of the parish, and one of the 
barges was used as a chapel for Sunday even- 
ing services where the elder Dodgson, the 
rector, used to preach. 

The son Charles spent eleven years of his 
life in the quiet parsonage, where even the pass- 
ing of a cart was of great interest. We read 
of the boy’s strange pets, the snails, toads, and 
earthworms, and it seems as if even at that 
time he was beginning his story of ‘‘Wonder- 
land.” 

His mother was one of the sweetest women 


that ever lived, and her gentle character had 
great influence over Charles. 

When he was eleven, his father was pre- 
sented with a rectory at Croft, a Yorkshire 
village, a change which made a great difference 
in the life of the family. When twelve years 
old, Charles attended a school at Richmond, 
from which was sent one of his first letters to 
the two eldest sisters. As he had ten brothers 
and sisters, he could hardly have been ex- 
pected to write separate letters. The follow- 
ing is an extract: 

“The boys have played two tricks upon me 
which were these: they first proposed to play 
at ‘King of the Cobblers,’ and asked if I 
would be king, to which I agreed. Then they 
made me sit down, and sat (on the ground) in 
a circle around me, and told me to say ‘Go to 
work,’ which I said, and they immediately 
began kicking me and knocking me on all sides. 
The next game was ‘Peter, the red lion,’ and 
they made a mark on a tombstone (we were 
playing in the churchyard), and one of the boys 
walked with his eyes shut, holding out his 
finger, trying to touch the mark. At last it was 
my turn; they told me to shut my eyes well, 
and the next minute I had my finger in the 
mouth of one of the boys who had stood before 
the tombstone with his mouth open. 

“‘T have had three misfortunes in my clothes, 
etc.: first, I cannot find my tooth-brush, so 
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that I have not brushed my teeth for three or- 


four days; second, I cannot find my blotting- 
paper; and, third, I have no shoe horn.” 

When Charles was twelve, he wrote some 
verses in Latin upon ‘‘Evening,” and the next 
year he wrote a story for the school magazine, 
ealled “The Unknown One.” At the age of 
fourteen he entered Rugby, where he was very 
successful in his work and excelled in mathe- 
matics. 

During vacations he used to edit magazines 
for his amusement, and, when seventeen, there 
appeared a serial story in The Rectory Um- 
brella, called ‘‘ The Walking-Stick of Destiny,” 
illustrated by caricatures drawn by him. 

On May 23, 1850, he matriculated at Christ 
Church, the college where his father had been, 
and a few days after the term began he was 
called home, because of the sudden death of 
his mother at Croft. } 

Four years later, he received his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and was made, sub-librarian, 
which added $175 per year to his income. 
During the last term of his college life -he tu- 
tored and lectured, devoting seven hours daily 
to his lectures. 

Mr. Dodgson became one of the contributors 
to The Comic Times, later to The Train, and 
at that time chose his nom de plume. He first 
thought of ‘‘Dares,” the first syllable of his 
birthplace, then suggested to Mr. Edmund 
Yates, the editor, Lewis Carroll, which met with 
the latter’s approval. 

About this time he made the acquaintance 
of Tennyson, and photographed the poet and 
members of his family. 

Although ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Oxford, he did not care to have priest’s orders 
or to undertake regular church work. Pos- 
sibly he was deterred from this because he 
stammered badly; but he was especially fond 
of preaching to children, and he was religious 
in the best meaning of the word. His ideals 
were always high. 

On July 4, 1862, we read a most important 
item in his diary, ‘‘I made an expedition up 
the river to Godstow with the three Liddells.” 
And on an opposite page, ‘‘I told them the 
fairy-tale of ‘Alice’s Adventures Underground.’” 
This name was changed to ‘‘Alice’s Hour in 
Elfland,”’ and then to ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 

Mr. Carroll had no thought of publishing 
this story when he promised to write it out for 
Alice Liddell, but George MacDonald advised 
him to do so. 

One day a lady was seated by Mr. Carroll 
at a hotel table,. with her brother and sister at 
the same table. As she had traveled a great 
deal, and was accustomed to talk with people 
whom she met in this way, she opened a con- 
versation with the author. ‘‘That man is a 
genius,” she said later, when her brother and 
sister reprimanded her for talking with a 
stranger. Later in the day her two little girls 
went to the beach with their nurse, and their 
mother, going out to find them, saw them seated 
on the sand, the hotel friend between them, a 
lot of little toys on his knee, and telling them a 
most charming story about sea-urchins. She 
said, “You must be the author of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’ ” 

He laughed, and said, ‘‘My dear madame, 
how could that be? That was written by 
Lewis Carroll, and my name is Dodgson.” 
“Then,” she answered, ‘‘you must have bor- 
rowed the name, for only he could have told a 
story as you have just done.” 

Three years after that row up the river Alice 
Liddell received a presentation copy of the 
story, and the second went to Princess Beatrice. 

The first edition was condemned by Mr. 
Carroll and the illustrator, for the pictures did 


not come out well. The books were called in, 
addresses taken, and new ones sent in their 
places; but, in spite of all this, they made money 
on the book. 

The story, which appeared almost word for 
word as it was told, is much fresher and more 
original than anything else he wrote. It has 
been translated into French, German, Italian, 
and Dutch. 

Two years later he wrote a story in Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine, called, ‘‘Bruno’s Revenge,” 
out of which came ‘‘Sylvie and Bruno”; but 
“Alice in Wonderland” was his most successful 
story for children. 

The story of his fondness for children would 
fill a whole volume. Wherever he met them,— 
at the seashore, in the cars, or on the street,— 
he made friends with them, and many of his 
dearest friendships were those formed with the 
little people, and continued until his death. 
His letters to them were most charming. We 
read them over and over, and marvel that a 
man who had the honor of writing several clever 
books upon mathematical subjects. could stop 
to think of so many humorous things and 
write them for the children. 

When he gave presents of books to his child 
friends, he often wrote their names in acrostics. 
For example, on a book to Margaret, he wrote: 


“Maidens, if a maid you meet 
Always free from pout and pet, 
Ready smile and temper sweet, 
Greet my little Margaret. % 
And, if loved by all she be, 
Rightly not a pampered pet, 
Easily you then may see 
Tis my little Margaret.” 


After a short sickness Mr. Lewis Carroll died 
Jan. 14, 1898, at Guildford, at the home of his 
sisters, where he had gone to spend Christmas. 

““& marble cross under the shadow of a pine 
tree marks the spot where he lies, and beneath 
his own name they have engraved the name of 
Lewis Carroll, that the children who pass by 
may remember their friend, who is now himself 
a child in all that makes childhood most at- 
tractive—in that ‘Wonderland’ which outstrips 
all our dreams and hopes.” 


HOW THE WOODPECKER KNOWS. 


‘‘How does he know where to dig his hole, ~ 
The woodpecker there, on the elm tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 

To use for a drum, or to burrow in? 

How does he find where the young grubs grow?— 
Id like to know.” A 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, . 

And drummed a tattoo that was fun for him. 
“‘No breakfast here! It’s too hard for that,” - 
He said, as down on his tail he sat. 

«Just listen to this: rrrr rat-tat-tat.”’ 


Away to the pear tree, out of sight, 
With a cheery call and a jumping flight, 
He hopped around till he found a stub. 
“*Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
"Tis moist and dead—trrr rub-dub-dub.” 


To a branch of the apple tree Downy hied, 
And hung by his toes on the under side. 
‘Twill be sunny here in this hollow trunk; 

It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk. 

Just the place for a nest !—rrrr runk-tunk-tunk.”’ 


“‘T gee,”’ said the boy, ‘‘just a tap or two, 
Then listen, as any bright boy might do. 
You can tell ripe melons and garden stuff . 
In the very same way—it’s easy enough.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WONDERFUL SPIDER. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


HE spider, which is an animal, not an ~ 
insect, as many suppose, has a beauty - 


of its own, like everything that God 
has made, and it fulfils a useful purpose in 
nature. In the first place it is very skilful. 
What a wonderful thing is its web! How fine! 
How perfect! The spider’s thread is made up 
of innumerable small threads or fibres, one of 
these threads being estimated to be one two- 
millionth of a hair in thickness. Three kinds 
of thread are spun,—one of great strength, for 
the radiating or spoke lines of the web. The 
cross lines, or what a sailor might call the rat- 
lines, are finer and are tenacious; that is, they 
have upon them little specks or globules of a 
very sticky gum. These specks are put on 
with even interspaces. They are set quite 
thickly along the line, and are what, in the 
first instance, catch and hold the legs or wings 
of ‘the fly. Once caught in this fashion, the 
prey is held secure by threads flung over it 
somewhat in the manner of a lasso. The third 


kind of silk is that which the spider throws’ — 


out in a mass or flood, by which it suddenly 
envelops any prey of which it is somewhat 


afraid, as, for example, a wasp. A scientific ~ 


experimenter once drew out from the body of 
a single spider 3,480 yards of thread or spider 
silk,—a length little short of three miles. 


Silk may be woven of spider’s thread, and it is 


more glossy and brilliant than that of the silk- 
worm, being of a golden color. An enthusiastic 
entomologist is said to have secured enough 
of it for the weaving of a suit of clothes for 
Louis XIV. 

I once took a large spider from his web under 
the basement of a mill, put him on a chip, and 
set him afloat on the quiet waters of the pond. 
He walked all about the sides of his bark, sur- 
veying the situation very carefully, and, when 
the fact that he was really afloat and about a 


yard from shore seemed to be fully compre- — 


hended, he prospected for the nearest point of 
land. This point fairly settled upon, he im- 
mediately began to cast a web for it. He threw 
it as far as possible in the air and with the wind. 
It soon reached the shore and made fast to 
the spires of grass. Then he turned himself 
about, and in true sailor fashion began to haul 
in, hand over hand, on his cable. Carefully 
he drew upon it until his bark began to move 
toward the shore. As it moved the faster, he 
the faster drew upon it to keep his hawser taut 
and from touching the water. Very soon he 
reached the shore, and, quickly leaping to terra 
firma, he sped his way homeward. Thinking, 
then, that he might be a special expert, and 
an exception in that line of boatmanship to the 
rest of his companions, I tried several of them, 
and they all came on shore in like manner. 
When a spider cannot fasten all parts of his 
web to corners or twigs or posts, he attaches 
his web to a small bit of gravel, which hangs 
down as a weight to balance and keep the mass 
of the web stretched out. If a bee or a wasp 
be caught in the web, the spider will help it 
to get free, for he does not like to attack such 
big insects. This is very clever of him. By 
a microscope I could show you the spider’s 
eyes. 
surprised to find how bright they are. His 
skin, too, is very beautiful, often covered with 
bright spots; and, when this skin gets worn and 


dull, he sheds or changes it, and comes out in — 


a new suit of clothes. 


It is a fact worth remembering that a bee,is ~ 


never caught in the rain, and you will notice 


He has six or eight, and you would be 
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_ that ants, wasps, and spiders will prepare their 
nests against the coming of a storm many hours 
in advance. The spider is ever a good clerk 
of the weather. The webs which are likely to 
be immediately destroyed by rain are made 
with large meshes, and are not so securely 
and methodically fastened as those prepared 
for an unusually fine day. When the terminat- 
ing filaments of the web are very long, the 
weather is most likely to be uninterruptedly 
pleasant for a week or more. 

Some will be surprised to learn that the spider 
not only has a new suit of clothes occasionally, 
but also a new set of legs now and then, and, 
if one be pulled off or broken, a new one grows 
in again, so that he never has to limp about 
with a wooden leg. I have heard the same of 
the crabs. Yes, the spider is very much like 
the crab. It has claws at the end of its legs, 
and two short fore-arms that enable it to grasp 
its prey tightly. So you see the spider can do 
many things besides crawl. He can drop 
down from his web like a stone just as far as 
he likes, and then run up again as quick as 
a monkey up a pole; and he can swing himself 
by his wonderful web in all directions. He is 
also so endowed with sense that he can be taught 
and tamed. 

Dr. McCook, in his book on ‘American 
Spiders,” says that this animal has been much 
maligned, and in his opinion it should, by its 
service, be entitled to occupy the chief place 
among invertebrate philanthropists. As re- 
gards the danger of the spider’s bite, he says: 
“Having handled thousands of living spiders, 
taken them up with my fingers, and permitting 
them to crawl on my hands or face, I have never 
experienced the slightest inconvenience, and 
have only been bitten two or three times.” 


THE THINGS WE CAN’T AFFORD. 


WE can’t afford to win the gain 
That means another’s loss; 

We can’t afford to miss the crown 
By stumbling at the cross. : 
We can’t afford the heedless jest 
That robs us of a friend’; 

We can’t afford the laugh that finds 
In bitter tears an end. 


We can’t afford to lose the soul 

For this world’s fleeting breath; 

We can’t afford to barter life 

In mad exchange for death. 

But blind to good are we apart 

From Thee, all-seeing Lord; 

Oh, grant us light, that we may know 
The things we can’t afford. 


Christian Instructor. 


NATIONAL FLOWERS. 


ATIONAL flowers have been adopted 
in various countries as follows: Greece, 
violet; Canada, sugar maple; HEgypt, 

lotus; England, rose; France, fleur-de-lis; Ger- 
many, cornflower; Ireland, shamrock; Italy, 
lily; Prussia, linden; Saxony, mignonette; 
Scotland, thistle; Spain, pomegranate; Wales, 
leek. 


“‘ TUST so religion is the Bread of Life; but 


you make it cake, you put it away in 

your cupboard, and never use it but when 
you have company. You cut it into small 
pieces, and pass it daintily around, instead of 
treating it as bread—common, hearty bread, to 
be used every hour.” 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 


More helpful than all wisdom is one draught o} 
simple human pity, that will not forsake us. 


GrorGe Enror. 


PRAISE. 


Ox, praise the Lord! Let every heart be glad! 
The day has come when He will be our God. 
No fears can come to make His children sad; 
His joy is theirs who in His ways have trod. 
Oh, praise, ye hills! Praise Him, ye rivers wide! 
Ye people, own His love! Revere His power! 
He makes His peace in one full current glide; 
Tt shall flow on unbroken from this hour, 
Shout, shout, ye saints! The triumph day is 
near. 
The King goes forth himself his sons to save, 
The habitations of the poor to rear, 
And bid the palm and myrtle round them wave! 
Open your gates, ye heaven-uplifted walls! 
The King of kings for entrance at them calls. 


JoNES VmRY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MATTER OF EDUCATION. 


BY MARGARET BIRD. 


OG DUCATION is the knowledge of how 

E to use the whole of one’s self. Men 

are often like knives with many blades. 

They know how to open one, and only one: 

all the rest are buried in the handle. . . . A man 

is educated who knows how to make a tool 
of every faculty.” 

Many aman is “learned” who is not educated, 
and many a man is “educated” who could not 
be called learned. We often hear of the “ed- 
ucated fool’? who comes out of college. At 
first thought this term sounds queer, but on 
second thought we see what is meant. Such 
a one has a store of knowledge, but he does not 
know how to use his faculties. The. veriest 
oaf of a farmer’s boy could put him to shame in 
many practical matters. His landlady, albeit 
she knows neither Latin nor Greek and has 
no acquaintance with the higher mathematics, 
is an Admirable Crichton compared to him as 
regards business and domestic art. 

The trouble is that too many so-called “edu- 
cated’’ people have an idea that it is not worth 
their while to train themselves in what they call 
the “non-essentials,’”’ not realizing that what- 
ever contributes to their usefulness contributes 
to their happiness and the happiness of others 
as well. A case in point. 

Martha B was a bright high-school girl. She 
was so bright and clever that she did not think 
it necessary “to pick up anything outside of 
books,’ as her great-aunt, who lived in the 
family, used to say at times, shaking her head. 
She could not cook or sew; she knew nothing 
of housework of any kind; she could not per- 
form on the piano pleasingly as her sisters 
all could; she was not even versed in any of 
the little feminine accomplishments which 
most girls delight in. 

The day after her graduation she went on 
a long-planned-for visit to her grandmother’s, 
and for a week lounged in the hammock or sat 
under the trees reading. One morning her 
grandmother and grandfather drove over to a 
near-by town with some farm produce, and in 
the evening her grandfather returned with the 
news that his wife had sprained her ankle 
severely and was in such a nervous state that 
the doctor had said she must remain at the 
home of her friend where she was staying for 
several days, at least. 


“But I’m so glad, Martha,” he added, ‘that 
it didn’t happen while you were resting. You 
were all tired out with your school work, and 
I shouldn’t have wanted you even to make me 
any coffee then. But you won’t mind now, will 
you?” 

“Why, grandfather,” replied the girl, slowly, 
“T don’t know how to make coffee.” 

“Don’t know how to make coffee! Well, 
if I ever! I suppose your folks don’t drink 
it now. I hear that a good many people don’t 
think it’s good for them now. But I couldn’t 
get along without it. Well, I shan’t scold if 
you can make half as good pies as your grand- 
mother. I can make my own coffee, but I 
can’t make pies.” 

“JT can’t either,” admitted Martha, shame- 
facedly. 

“Not make pies! Why, Martha!” His voice 
expressed consternation. ‘“‘Well, I suppose you 
can make bread and cake, and we can make 
them do till your grandmother gets home and 
around.” 

“T can’t make bread or cake either,’’ returned 
the girl with burning cheeks. At this the old 
farmer sat down in his chair heavily. 

“T want to know!” he exclaimed. ‘ Well,” 
he remarked, after a long pause, “I can make 
bread, and I’ll set a batch now. I wish I’d 
bought some baker’s bread when I was in town, 
but I never heard of a girl of your age before 
not being able to make bread. Tell me, is 
there anything you can cook?” His grand- 
daughter hesitated. 

“T can cook eggs,” she said finally; “and I 
know I can make apple sauce.” 

The experience in housewifery arts that fol- 
lowed Martha never forgot. The apple sauce 
was a failure because she put the apples into 
cold water to cook them instead of boiling 
water. The eggs did not please her grand 
father because they were put into boiling water 
instead of cold water, which was allowed to come 
toaboil. (‘‘There’s always a best way of doing 
everything,’ he told her, “even if it’s only 
cooking anegg!’”’) And, as for the bread which 
she essayed to knead the next morning, the 
remembrance of the struggle she had with it 
as it ran over the pan, over the table, and even 
on to the floor, was long a nightmare to her. 
When she returned home, she announced her 
intention of turning over a new leaf. She had 
learned her lesson. 

This account has been given at some length 
because it well illustrates the disabilities of 
an individual who can use but one blade of 
his knife, leaving all the others buried in the 
handle. If it were not for such people, we should 
not have the expression “educated fool.” 
The farmer’s boy does not realize the broad 
education he receives on his father’s farm, 
teaming it, breaking colts, doing chores, making 
necessary repairs, ploughing, reaping, sowing, 
etc., but it all stands him in good stead in after 
life, whatever path he elects to follow. Why 
are so many of our great statesmen, business 
magnates, professional men, ‘“‘farmers’ boys’’? 
Because on the farm they learned to use every 
faculty. With them there are no hidden blades 
rusting with disuse! 


Doubt is the vestibule of faith. Coron. 


OYS and girls, cultivate a love for home. 
There you have your dearest and best 
friends,—father and mother, brothers 

and sisters. As you grow older you should 
love home more and more, and do all in your 
power to make it a happier place for others. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


THE pages of Hvery Other Sunday give thought 
and suggestion far beyond its pages, for the 
articles and stories are often reproduced in 
book form. Such an example, the latest, is 
found in a very tasteful volume entitled ‘‘The 
Shrine of the Madonna.” It is printed for pri- 
vate circulation by Mrs. King, a sister of the 
author, Miss Purinton. This writer was one of 
our loyal, valuable contributors, and her death 
removed a personality from our midst of at- 
tractive, talented qualities. A majority of 
these stories originally appeared in our paper. 

We recall at this time Mrs. Kate Whiting 
Patch, who so recently passed away, for many 
years a writer for Hvery Other Sunday, and other 
papers. In her desk was found a story intended 
for us entitled ‘‘Tim and the ‘I’rained Horses,” 
which will appear as a continued article. Mrs. 
Patch was one who understood child life, and 
wrote for the uplift and cheer of boys and girls. 

Other names we might mention of those who 
have helped to make our paper interesting and 
attractive,—names of those now no more, and 
names of many living whose pens were or gre 
active in producing the best of reading matter 
for the young. 

Some day we may publish the list of our con- 
tributors, for we have a feeling that many of 
our readers hardly realize how notable the large 
array is, and distinctly who the authors are. 
Every Other Sunday has been modest in this re- 
spect, and now, as we enter a New Year, an 
exception to our reticence may be justified. 


THE COAL. 
T crew and perished countless years ago, 
No flowers to my lavish leafage came. 
But now fruition’s wonderment I know— 
I live again and blossom in the flame. 
The Century for October. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MRS. JONES’ GINGERBREAD. 


BY NELLIE FRANCES MILBURN, 


RS. JONES was baking gingerbread. 
M Louis Wallis smelled it as he sat on 
the edge of his own back porch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones lived in one side of a double 
house, and the Wallis family lived in the other 
side. Mrs. Jones had no children, and she was 
known as a very neat housekeeper and a good 
cook; but I am sorry to say she did not like 
boys. Every day Louis was told by his mother, 
“Don’t make a noise on the back porch!” or 
“Mrs, Jones will scold if you bring boys into 
the yard!” 

Now, as Louis sat on the porch, he sniffed the 
delicious, spicy odors that came through Mrs. 
Jones’ kitchen door, and said to himself, “Oh, 
if Mrs. Jones wasn’t so cross, I would knock at 
her door and ask her if she wanted a boy to go 
on some errand for her, and then perhaps, if she 
saw me, she would give me a piece of ginger- 
bread.” 

His dream was broken by a sharp whistle from 
the alley. It was Jim Dean, one of his chums. 
As Louis answered with another whistle, Jim 
peeped over the fence, calling out, “Say, Lou, 
can’t you go down to the carpenter shop with 
me?’’ Louis ‘hastily ran into the house and 
asked his mother if he could go, and was just 
climbing over the alley fence when Mrs. Jones 
came out on the porch. She was a tall, thin 
woman in a plain calico dress, and with bright 
black eyes shaded by spectacles. ‘Is that you, 


Louis?” she asked quickly. ‘If you are going 
down town, can’t you carry a package to Granny 
Martin’s for me?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Jones,’? Louis answered slowly. 
He returned to the house and waited a moment 
while Mrs. Jones bustled about in the kitchen. 
Then she handed him a large paper bag which 
gave forth the same spicy, tempting scent. he 
had been sniffing. ‘Here, Louis,’’ she ex- 
plained, “I’ve just baked a nice batch of ginger- 

eread. Tell Granny Martin I sent it with my 
compliments. ”’ 

“Well, did you ever!’’ exclaimed Jim, as 
Louis joined him in the alley. “She’s the 
meanest old thing I ever saw! She never even 
offered you a scrap or thanked you for going 
on her errand.” 

“T know it,’? Louis admitted. “She’s awful 
queer. She don’t like boys, and I don’t suppose 
she ever stops to think what boys would like.” 

“Really, it is funny when you come to think 
it over,” laughed Jim. “Give me a good smell 
of it, anyway!”’ They both giggled and joked 
as they went on their way. 

Granny Martin was a little old lady, a sol- 
dier’s widow with small means. She lived all 
alone in a tiny little cottage. She was very fond 
of young people and was delighted to see the 
boys. ‘Why, Louis, come right in. How’s 
your mother? Is that Jimmy Dean? Sit down 
and rest a minute,” she chattered away. 

Louis bashfully offered the package and told 
Mrs. Jones’ message. 

“Well, well, that’s real kind of Mrs. Jones,” 
she said, emptying the package onto a plate on 
the table. Now, you see Granny Martin liked 
boys, and, as she saw the fresh gingerbread, she 
at once thought how the boys would enjoy it. 
“T just know that Mrs. Jones never offered them 
any,’’? she said to herself as. she pattered into 
the tiny pantry. She came out again with her 
hands full of big red apples. “Here, boys, just 
stuff these into your pockets,’’ she ordered. 
“And here’s a nice big piece of gingerbread for 
each of you.”? The boys protested mildly, but 
she insisted, ‘Oh, I never could eat all that 
gingerbread myself, and these apples won’t 
keep, you know.” 

“Three cheers for Granny Martin,” cried 
Jim later as they sat under the shade-of a willow 
tree by the creek. 

“Well, we did get some of Mrs. Foxient gin- 
gerbread after all,”’ laughed Louis. 


Tuts is life—make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer; 

Thus time is conquered and thy crown is won. 
E.R. Sian. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


SOME MORE CATS. 


A cat which floats upon a raft, 
’Tis much the same before and aft. 


Another cat the sea doth sail, 
Another still doth loudly wail. 


One cat examines me and you; 
One asks and answers questions too. 


A eat gives an assorted list 
Of all the things which do exist. 


Search out this cat, and very soon 
He’ll take you up in a balloon. 


A cat which everywhere doth roam 
Is troublesome in head or home. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 7, 12, 9, 10, is where boats can go. 

My 17, 4, 12, 18, is a metal. 

My 4, 8, 9, 10, is where to put your coat. 

My 15, 8, 6, is a color. 

My 9, 1, 4, 15, is a sort of wagon. 

My 19, 15, 1, 3, 14, is a spot? 

My 16, 18, 15, is an insect. 

My 11, 5, 13, 18, 2, is a pile or heap. 

My whole is the name of a range of mountains 
in New York State. ' 


IsaBEL OLson, 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 4, 5, 6, 2, 9, is something made from grain, 
My 9, 2, 3, is something that makes people tired. 
My 1, 2, 3, is something bright. 
My ra 8, means more than one. 
My whole i is a large flower. 

Uxutronta May Gores. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in joy, but not in sorrow. 

My second is in love, but not in hate. 

My third is in hate, but not in love. 

My fourth is in north, but not in south. 

My fifth is in hat, but not in hood. 

My sixth is in hard, but not in soft. 

My seventh is in cat, but not in dog. 

My eighth is in man, but not in boy. 

My ninth is in sorrow, but not in joy. 

My whole was a president of the United States. 


Marin L. Foy. 
PUZZLE. 

I’m very small, I’m very tall; in various forms ’'m — 
seen. 

I’m like a man, I’m like a fan, or maypole on the 
green. 

I follow you, you follow me; but still we keep to- 
gether, 


Though seldom you my form can see in wet or 
gloomy weather. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 8. 


Entema XII.—The night before Christmas. 2 
Cross-Worp HnicmMa.—Christmas. 4 
BEHEADMENTS AND CurRTAILMENTS.—Cloth, larch, 
board, rends, caged, steam.—Orange. 
PuzziE.—Orator. 


The following have sent in answers to puzzles: 
Emma M. Whitford, Billerica, Mass.; Dike Lillie~ 
fors, Davenport, Ia.,—not a very long list. While 
this issue of Every Other Sunday does not reach 
our readers till the middle of January, it is pre- 
pared by the Editor in the midst of the Christmas 
hurry. So he hopes ‘‘Recreation Corner” will re- — 
ceive more attention from his readers when the — 
holidays are over. 
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